INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

we have to recognize thai/ the circle of a pupil's interest
will grow not only by feeding on ideas but by practising
behaviour actuated by feelings.

The preceding paragraphs must be understood as duelling
ou the interaction of the feelings a.nd the intellect, not on
their separation Saying that new ideas will be accepted
mainly because of congruity with prejudices and senti-
ments does not mean that the latter are constant and
impervious to the influence of ideas. There is constant
mutual influence. A biologist is reported to have said of
a clergyman who rejected the Darwinian doctrines with
vehemence, that if he would only come and take a three
years* course in biology, he would change his mind. And
doubtless, could his prejudices have been overcome so far
as to permit him to take such a course, the influx of new
experiences would have considerably modified his pre-
judices by enlarging his circle of ideas. Bui could the
biologist have taken three years' slumming with the clergy-
man, possibly he might have changed too.

Certainly sentiments are often formed by processes which
cannot be described as consisting in enlarging our ideas.
Properly arranged ceremonies of saluting the flag, honouring
national observances, and singing national songs can pro-
duce patriotism, as Americanization exercises in the United
States clearly show. The whole question of this formation
of sentiments is one of the greatest importance for education
if education is to mean more than the accumulation of
knowledge, and more even than the acquirement of skill
or the training of intellectual powers. It is based on a
proper handling of the instinctive forces of the individual,
and it recognizes the instincts as the great sources of
energy, the proper direction of which into suitable channels
is the main business of character formation*
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